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DELLA ROBBIA AND 

MAJOLICA WARE. 



Br Maude Hatwood. 



HE ART of the potter, 
one of the most ancient 
probably known to the 
human race, may be said 
to have existed always, 
to have existed continu- 
ously. Sometimes in cer- 
tain countries, in this na- 
tion or that, it is lost 
sight of for a time, but 
only to be revived else- 
where, to return perhaps 
under a different form, in 
a different direction. The 
genealogy of Ceramics, the 
tracing of its growth and 
decline, of its spreading 
from one part of the globe 
to another, of its different 
branches, of its methods 
lost and found again, is a study of unparalleled interest. In Italy 
the art known and practised by the Romans had died out about 
A. D. 300. Its revival in the Middle Ages is supposed to have 
been through the introduction of Moorish pottery, specimens of 
which were brought back as trophies in the crusades of the 
Italian Republics against the Infidels. The manufacture of earth- 
enware, decorated by means of enamel colors was brought by the 
Saracens from the East and carried with them everywhere in 
their conquests, in Spain and along the Mediterranean. It is 
related by Sistnondi, that at the Easter Festival of 1113, the 
Pisans, exhorted by the clergy, undertook a crusade against 
Nazaredeck, Mussulman king of Majorca, who was said to hold 
no fewer than 20,000 Christians captive. The fleet blown out of 
its course by a storm, took twelve months to finally arrive at 
its destination (a day's voyage at the present time); a long and 
desperate contest followed, Majorca was in the end taken, the 
king killed, and the ships returned to Pisa laden with the spoils, 
amongst them the Moorish pottery hitherto apparently unknown 
at least in that part. It was in all probability some of these 
trophies, the "bacini," disks or plates, which were built into 
the walls of the most ancient churches of Pisa and some of the 
neighboring cities, and which, those at least which have not 
been stolen since, are still to be seen in the towers and facades. 
It was not until two centuries later that any imitation of this 
ware was attempted in Italy. The manufacture in Majorca was 
continued under the Christian rule, crusaders and pilgrims car- 
rying away specimens, which were dispersed among the different 
countries of Europe. Passeri, however, who wrote a treatise 
on Majolica and was a laborious antiquary, claims the bacini of 
the churches as Italian, and states that they were produced at 
Pesaro, his native city, where potteries had existed from the 
earliest times, being only revived later in the fourteenth century, 
when they were said by many to have been founded. That the 
name Majolica, was certainly derived from the Island Majorca is 
evident, and in all probability the manufacture was of the same 
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origin. From about the year 1300 the production of glazed earth- 
enware was greatly encouraged by ihe lords of Pesaro, the illus- 
trious family of Malatesta. The vessels made of red clay were 
covered with a thin coating of very white earth, procured from 



the territory of Siena, which served as a ground for the colored 
designs, they were then partially baked, and received a lead 
glaze over which the lustre pigments were applied before the 
final fusing. This was the starting point of Majolica, which term 
originally signified the lustred wares, although later it came to 
be generally applied to all varieties of glazed earthenware. The 
earlier coarser ware, made in Pesaro, and just described, was 
called "mezza majolica," and was characterized by a particularly 
brilliant iridescent lustre. The colors used in the painting 
were yellow, green blue and black, and the designs seem to have 
been not lacking in a eertain truthfulness, although stiff, crude, 
almost grotesque. 

The art of applying to the earthenware, instead of the lead glaze, 
a stanniferous or tin enamel, which on fusion becomes perfectly white 
and opaque, thereby rendering unnecessary the interveling pro- 
cess of covering the clay with a stratum of white earth, was 
formerly, but in all probability erroneously considered as origin- 
ating with Luca della Robbia. It was doubtless known before 
his time, but it is none the less certain that he really did invent 
an enamel of peculiar whiteness and excellence, rather than 
merely adapting to his own work, the methods already known. 
Moreover his secrets are supposed to have remained solely in his 
own family, and to have finally been altogether lost. He was 
born in the year 1400 in Florence, where he at first began to 
work as a goldsmith, and of necessity learned to model in wax. 
Later he devoted himself entirely to sculpture, and it has been 
said that he studied under Grhiberti. His first work of import- 
ance was the beautiful frieze in marble of singing boys for the 
organ loft of the Duomo, which is now in the gallery at Florence, 
and he also executed the broDze doors of the sacristy. Although 
artistically successful, della Robbia recognized that to earn an 
adequate living he must discover some means of making his 
work more lucrative, and he cast about for a method whereby 
he might use his clay model, rendering it durable, instead of re- 
producing it in marble, a long and expensive process. Experi- 
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ments proved that covering the clay with a composition of tin 
and other minerals, produced a pure white enamel, and made 
the work well nigh indestructible. His triumph was complete 
and for many years his productions and the productions of his 
descendants were in great demand especially in the decoration of 
churches. Nearly all Luea's finest works indeed are in churches 
situated in or near Florence. His first enamelled terra cotta 
was completed in 1438. -It was for the arch above the bronze 
doors in the Duomo and represents the Resurrection. It is in 
white on a blue ground. Later he used other colors, but was 
always very sparing of any but white or blue, the flesh he al- 
ways left white. He was immediately commissioned to make a 
second relief to go over the door of the sacristy on the other 
side of the church taking as his subject the Ascension. Although 
della Robbia went on to execute a great many works, they are 
few in comparison to the large number attributed to him ; those 
really genuine are scarce, and not many exist except in Tuscany. 
Those to a connoisseur are easily recognizable. He had a simplicity 
of execution, a purity of conception, a delicacy of treatment, a 
just appreciation of fitness all his own. He died in 1481, leaving 
his nephew Andrea to continue his work. 

Besides the reliefs, there are a set of twelve medallions, now 
in the South Kensington Museum, London, representing the twelve 
months, painted on flat terra cotta, in vitri liable colors on a 
blue ground, attributed to and in fact almost undoubtedly exe- 
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cuted by Luca della Robbia. They are said to have formed part 
of the ornamentation for the study of Pietro de Medici. He em- 
ployed to work for him two brothers, Ottavianoand Augustino 
di Duccio, no relation to himself, as has been falsely stated. 
Andrea, his nephew and principal successor, had been born in 
•435 and had a large family of sons, five of whom followed their 
father's and uncles profession. Andrea's work is less simple and 
pure in style than Luca's. His figures are inclined to be stinted 
and he had a great partiality for elaborate borders having heavy 
masses of fruit. Most of his productions are in the churches of 
Florence and Arezzo. Of the younger generation two, Paolo and 
Marco took the Dominican habit under Savonarola, the same 
order to which Pra Angelico and Pra Bartolommeo belonged. 
Girolaino and Luca, their two brothers took service under Fran- 
cois I, king of France, in which country they executed many 
works in glazed terra cotta for their royal patron, and where 
they founded a family in which for a time their processes were 
preserved. 

From the time of della Robbia's success, majolica came greatly 
into vogue, although the use of the tin enamel did not become 
general in Italy for a good many years. The mezza majolica 
continued to improve at Pesaro under the patronage of the house 
of Sforza, who had succeeded to the Malatestas. About 1500, the 



of excellence, the manufactories of Urbino and Castel Durante 
being at their zenith. 

The patronage of the dukes of Urbino greatly influenced the 
fortunes of the art. The establishment of the court at Urbino 
attracted naturally more favor to the potteries near by, both in 
the city itself and at Castel Durante ; and their final death blow 
was struck by the demise of. the last duke in 1631. 

The production of enameled wares at Castel Durante was one 
of the earliest and the most prolific apparently, but few signed 
or dated pieces have come down to the present day. It has 
been thought that much, generally known as Urbino ware, was 
in reality made at Castel Durante. It will be seen also that the 
works there continued to exist and flourish after those of Pesaro, 
Gubbio, and even Urbino had almost died out, this, probably, 
owing to the support of the Duke Francesco Maria II (1574-1630, 
who frequently resided in the place. The wares are noted for 
their exceptionally pure and rich glaze. 

Although the potteries at Urbino are not usually ranked 
among the earliest, they can boast of some of the most beautiful 
productions, and many celebrated artists. The most famous were 
the Fontana family and Francesco Xanto. The Fontana came 
from Castel Durante, and may be regarded as among the chief 
majolica artists, Orazio Fontana being especially famous. Few 
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"fine majolica," known as " porcellana," was introduced in the 
manufactory at Pesaro, but it was long before the old methods 
were abandoned. 

The principal manufactories besides that of Pesaro were sit- 
uated at Gubbio, Castel Durante and Urbino. The golden and 
ruby metallic lustres of Gubbio were particularly noted, so much 
so that many pieces executed in the other cities were sent there 
to be enriched by their lustre colors. The Gubbio. wares are al- 
most entirely associated with the name of one man, "Maestro" 
Giorgio Andreoli. It is probable that he did not invent the ruby 
lustre, but acquired it from some artist previously working at 
Gubbio. His works, which were considerable in number, are the 
finest of the manufacture, mostly signed, especially the more im- 
portant, in full. About 1525, he executed some of his best pieces. 
About 1560, the use of the lustre pigments was discontinued, and 
amid the general decline of Italian pottery, the works fell into 
decay. 

The finest productions of Pesaro were those of an unknown 
artist, about 1480, so that the period of the choicest works in 
majolica may be said to have extended from that time to 1520 or 
1530. Until 1560, or rather later, they continued their high state 



of their works unfortunately, are signed, hence there is consid- 
erable difficulty in identifying them. 

The productions of Urbino are sometimes called "Raphael" 
ware (a term occasionally applied to majolica generally), the name 
being given partly from the idea that Raphael actually painted 
on the plates himself. That this is an error is manifest, besides 
the fact that the best specimens representing his designs were 
produced some twenty years after his death. It would have re- 
quired the devotion of Lis whole time for the laborious execution 
of the numerous pieces, which might be attributed to him by 
their owners, but which were presumably copied by different 
ceramic painters from the engravings of Marc Antonio, after 
Raphael's works, and from original drawings by that master, 
supplied principally by the liberality of Guidobaldo II., Duke of 
Urbino. 



In the official classification of trades to be represented on 
the committees for the projected World's Exhibition in this city 
in 1892, Decoration and Furniture have been very appropriately 
brought together. - 
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